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tioned in the foregoing account, and note what have been
the contributions of individuals.
The first method was the use of the sailing ship. By
this, man was subject to whims of weather, and remained
a pigmy in the struggle against the ice-masses of the Arctic.
If the ice forced the seafarers to winter in the north,
this winter was spent in the cramped quarters on board,
and men tried to keep alive by means of what provisions
remained to them. Seamen were unaccustomed to
leaving the ship; scurvy and depression were the results,
and although there were examples of unparalleled hero-
ism in the history of those crews, the gains were small
and the disasters many.
Parry gave his men lemons to eat. He cheered them in
the darkest times and insisted on order and cleanliness.
As soon as the light permitted, he sent them out on
excursions over the surrounding ice. The second method
was thus introduced, characterised by the sledge; and
now journeys were taken in spring and autumn, when
the Arctic sun hung low in the sky and the water was
ice-bound.
Time passes. The polar explorer learns to leave his
ship, and build houses ashore. He is confident that the
steamship, which he sent home in the autumn with the
rest of the men, will not fail to fetch him next year. And
from his winter-station he explores the country. He has
the scientist with him, and he himself is perhaps not a
ship's officer, as one in his position would have been in
earlier times. And now that he has learnt the length of
time that the coasts remain ice-bound, short summer
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